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484 The Sewanee Review 

The Us>e of Tu and Vous in Moliere. By Percival B. Fay. Berkeley, 
Calif. : University of California Publications in Modern Philology. 

The author believes that "much remains to be done in the 
way of accurate and detailed study of particular periods and the 
usage of individual authors", and in this compilation of some 
sixty pages removes Moliere from this "large and fertile field". 
His tabulation is a thorough one, representing usage in every 
possible human and social relationship, and in monologue 
or soliloquy. In summing up, he indicates "conclusions that 
might fairly be drawn", but he has "especially tried to avoid un- 
warranted generalizations, and to refrain from forcing explana- 
tions that did not readily present themselves." At the end of 
what must have been a very tedious task, he finds that "two 
general questions naturally present themselves. Is there any 
evidence that the author's use of the pronouns of direct address 
underwent a change during the course of his dramatic career ? . . . 
Is the usage different in the different types of plays?" Both 
of these questions are answered in the negative. J. N. W. 



